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1940 


1945 


1950 


1955 
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Use  of  soybean  oil  in  food  products  has 
increased  sharply  in  the  last  decade,  reflecting 
mainly  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  domestic 
production  of  soybeans.  Production  of  soy- 
beans increased  from  an  average  of  56  million 
bushels  in  1935-39  to  188  million  in  1942  and 
a  record  287  million  in  1950. 

Use  of  cottonseed  oil  declined  in  the  war 
and  early  postwar  years.  In  the  first  few  years 
of  the  war,  the  position  of  the  United  States 
changed  from  net  importer  to  net  exporter  of 
cottonseed  oil.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
and  in  the  early  postwar  period,  production  of 


cottonseed  and  consequently  oil  was  reduced 
considerably,  reflecting  the  low  acreage  of 
cotton  planted  in  these  years. 

For  the  last  decade,  use  of  nonfood  oils  in 
food  products,  principally  coconut  and  palm, 
has  been  comparatively  small.  During  the  war, 
the  available  supplies  of  these  oils  were  chan- 
nelled to  vitally  needed  nonfood  products.  In 
the  last  few  years,  large  supplies  of  domestic 
edible  oils,  available  at  comparatively  low 
prices,  have  displaced  a  large  percentage  of 
the  nonfood  oils  previously  used  in  food. 
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Table  1. 


Wholeeale  prices  per  poimd  of  fate,  oils,  and  glycerin  at  specified  markets,  and 
index  nujnbers  of  prices  of  fats  and  oils,  June  1920  and  March- June  19^1 


Item 


19?0 


June 


19?1 


narcu 

April  ' 

May 

June 

t 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

(,(,.1 

66.5 

69.5 

68.2 

67.1 

67.0 

70.1 

66.6 

35.0 

35.0 

3l*.2 

32.5 

31.8 

31.8 

30.1* 

27.5 

35.0 

3U.1» 

33.2 

17.9 

16.  H 

16.  l> 

15.2 

18.5 

18.0 

17.6 

16.6 

22.0 

20.6 

20.6 

20.1 

22.5 

22.5 

22.U 

22.6 

21.0 

20.8 

19.3 

17.5 

16.9 

16.2 

16.0 

Ik.k 

1/2U.5 

ok  li 

22.2 

31.9 

32.2 

28.3 

ss.k 

1/23.5 

1/23.5 

22.2 

16.9 

1/26. U 

-"26.3 

21*. 9 

19.6 

32.2 

32.2 

30.1 

2k.2 

25.lt 

2U.8 

21.8 

17.8 

33.6 

31.8 

28.0 

21*.  1 

1/20.5 

1/20.5 

19.5 

16.1* 

cO.  c 

9S  ft 

99  1 

23.8 

21.9 

20.2 

17.2 

2U.0 

21.  ll 

19.0 

16.6 

29.2 

27.8 

26.6 

22.2 

U6.1 

U3.5 

1*1.1 

1*0.8 

20.6 

20.5 

20.5 

19.8 

31.2 

30.7 

30.6 

29.8 

38.2 

38.5 

38.5 

38.5 

15.6 

l/lU.8 

IU.7 

12.6 

lU.6 

1/lU.O 

13.U 

10.1 

15.2 

l/llt.6 

11*. 2 

11.3 

lU.U 

1/13.8 

12.8 

8.8 

21.9 

21.5 

21.1 

17.7 

19.0 

19.0 

16.0 

13.3 

6.2 

5.U 

lt.6 

3.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

19.2 

19.2 



— 

22. fe 

22. 1» 

21.6 

18.2 

21*.  0 

2U.2 

23.1* 

20.1 

3U.9 

35.0 

3U.2 

32.7 

h2.k 

1*2.8 

U2.2 

1*1.0 

UO.9 

1*1.0 

1*0.U 

38.8 

U0.8 

Ul.O 

1*0.5 

39.2 

36.5 

36.5 

36.5 

36.2 

35.5 

35.5 

35.5 

35.2 

l»0.8 

1*0.8 

1*0.6 

1*0.1* 

25.  I* 

25.1* 

25. U 

25.1* 

18.2 

1*/19.0 

11.5 

11.5 

13.2 

ll'.e 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

37.1* 

28.2 

29.2 

28.8 

26.8 

18.8 

18.8 

18.8 

18.8 

1*5.0 

1*5.0 

1*5.0 

U2.6 

Butter,  92-Bcore,  Chicago  

Butter,  92-score,  N.  Y.  

Margarine,  ^ite,  domestic  Tegetatle,  Chicago   

Shortening,  cottonseed,  hydrogenated,  lO-drum  lots,  N.Y  

Shortening,  containing  animal  fat.  Impound  cartons,  Chicago. 

Lard,  loose,  Chicago   

Lard,  prims  steam,  tiercee,  Chicago  

Lard,  refined,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago  

Olso  oil,  extra,  drums,  Chicago  

Oleostearlne,  Isarrels,  H.Y  

Tallov,  edible,  Chicago  


Com  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b. mills  

Com  oil,  refined,  drums,  R.Y  

Cotton'3eod  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  S.E.  mills  

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y. ,bleachable,  tank  cars,  H.Y.  2/. 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  drums,  N.Y  

Peanut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  mills  

Peanut  oil,  refined,  dnms,  B.Y  

Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  nddvestem  mills  

Soybean  oil,  refined,  druma,  H.Y  


Babaaeu  oil,  tanks,  B.Y  ;  

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  car  lots.  Pacific  Coast  2/  

Coconut  oil, Cochin  typo,  refined,  drums,  B.Y. (tax  Included). 

Olive  oil.  Imported,  edible  drums,  H.Y  

Olive-oil  foots,  doiBStic  drums,  carlots,  N.Y  

Palm  oil,  CcDgo,  drums,  B.Y.  2/  

Sesame  oil,  refined,  drums,  B.Y  


Tallow,  Inedible,  prljse  or  srtra,  carlots,  Chicago  

ITallov,  Ho.  1,  inedible,  Chicago  

Crease,  A  vhite,  Chicago  

Creeise,  yellov,  Chicago  

Menhaden  oil,  light  pressed,  tanks,  B.Y  

Sardine  oil,  crude,  tanks.  Pacific  Coast  

Cottonseed-oil-foots,  raw  (50  percent  T.F.A),  delivered  £ast. 
Tall  oil,  refined,  tanks,  vorke  


Safflover  oil,  drums,  H.Y  

Linseed  oil,  rav,  tank  cars,  Minneapolis. 
Linseed  oil,  raw,  drums,  carlots,  H.Y.... 

Oltlclea  oil,  drums,  f.o.b.  H.Y  

Tung  oil,  Hrwae,  carlots,  B.Y  

Tung  oil,  tanks,  H.Y  

Tung  oil,  domestic,  tanks,  f.o.b.  mills.. 


Castor  oil.  No. 3, drums,  carlots,  B.Y  

Castor  oil.  Ho. 1, tanks,  f.o.b.  H.  J.  mills.... 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated^  tanks,  H.Y  

CotJ-liver  oil,  medicinal,  U.S. P.,  barrels, H.Y. 

Cod  oil,  Newfoundland,  drunis,  N.  1  

Segras,  common,  barrels,  H.Y  

Heet'B-foot  oil,  30*^,  drume,  carlots,  H.Y  

Rapeseed  oil,  roflncd{denatured), tanks,  H.Y... 
Sperm  oil,  natural  drums,  N.Y.  5/  


Glycerin,  eoaplye,  basin  80  percent,  tanks,  H.Y. 


Cents 
59.9 
59.9 
27.0 
21.3 
21*.  5 
10.2 
U.6 
lU.l* 
12.6 
9.2 
6.0 

IU.6 
19.1 
Ik.O 
16.2 
19.8 
11*.  0 
19.1 
13.2 
17.1 

16.1 
16.1 
21.1 
26.7 
13.7 
16.1* 
31.0 

5.0 
U.l* 
l*.7 
3.9 
10.5 
6.5 
1.9 
5.0 

18.0 
17.1 
18.9 
19.8 
23.9 
22.8 
21*.  0 

18.0 
18.2 
22.0 
19.3 
8.5 
11.3 
25.5 
15.2 
11*. 6 

15.9 


 IHDBC  HUMBEFS(  1935-39=100) 

Eight  domestic  fats  and  oils  (1910-lli=100)  

Eight  domestic  fate  and  oils  (.7?*). 

All  fats  and  clle  (2?  items)  (.73*)! 

All  fats  and  oils,  except  butter  (26  items), ..( .62*). 
Grouped  by  origin: 

AnJml  fats  (.69*). 

Marine  animal  oils  (.77*). 

Vegetable  oils,  domjstlc  (.81**). 

Vegetable  oils,  foreign  (.68*). 

Grouped  by  use: 

Matter  (.67*). 

Butter,  seasonally  adjusted  (.67*)! 

 '.'.'.'.(.IB*)'. 

Other  food  fats  (.81**) 

All  food  fats  ',  (  71*)* 

Soap  fata  ".'.!'.'.".!'.!*.('.  80*)  *. 

Drying  oils  (.85*).* 

Miscellaneous  oils  (!71*)' 


All  industrl  al  fats  and  oils  (.  82*  ).'.'.*.'.  .'.'.'.' :'  1 


172 

227 

225 

227 

21] 

169 

222 

221* 

208 

179 

238 

236 

237 

219 

151 

2U9 

2U5 

23I* 

202 

178 

220 

219 

225 

216 

138 

358 

362 

31*0 

291 

181* 

287 

287 

270 

217 

185 

276 

270  . 

261 

235 

203 

227 

227 

236 

231 

222 

219 

237 

258 

251* 

113 

161 

176 

172 

163 

171* 

261* 

281 

265 

219 

181* 

232 

230 

23U 

220 

11*1* 

265 

276 

265 

218 

187 

252 

251* 

2U6 

216 

175 

352 

358 

368 

361 

163 

272 

269 

256 

221 

?ni_I>rug  reporter.  The  national  Provleioner,  The  Journal  of  Comnerce,  (Kev  York).  Chicago 
In^i^dT^!'  °J  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  Bureau  of  tabor  Statist  cs.    Jiclsi ' taxes^d 

L"d"lL^?^^SdtlS  ^^^i.,'^lls''ZT.:il\Z':''  "''''-''^  (191*0) 

pll^o^orlT^  'L^TT^:^T^ll\M..?Z'^^^^^^^^^  .Vrs"H°rf^"^te^:'b,  ^1  T  to 

to  convert  Index  numbers  (1935-39=100)  to  old  basis  (1921* -29 =100)  "5  ,  drums,  H.Y.         Multiply  by  this  factor 
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SUr^RY  AND  OUTLOOK 


Production  of  the  primary  food  fats  and  oils  except  butter  (hut  in- 
cluding the  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans  and  peanuts  exported  for  crushing 
abroad)  in  the  second  half  of  1951  is  esjpected  to  be  somewhat  greater 
than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    This  reflects  increases  in  the 
I95O-5I  pig  crops,  and  the  prospective  increase  in  new  crop  oilseed. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  food  fats,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to 
be  less  than  the  year  before.    In  the  second  half  of  1950,  reported  dis- 
appearance of  all  fats  and  oils.,  except  butter,  in  food  products  totaled 
19.6  pounds  per  person,  2.3  pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  far  above 
the  level  in  recent  years.    Unless  exports  in  July-December  1951  are  ma- 
terially greater  than  the  year  before,  stocks  of  edible  fats  and  oils 
except  butter  at  the  end  of  1951  will  be  greater  than  the  607  million 
pounds  on  the  same  date  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  most  edible  vegetable 
oils  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  I95I-52  are  likely  to  average  lower  than 
in  that  period  a  year  earlier. 

Output  of  lard  in  the  year  beginning  October  1951  is  likely  to  be 
larger  than  the  year  before.    The  1951  spring  pig  crop  was  7  percent  great- 
er than  last  year  and  farmer's  intentions  on  June  1  indicated  that  the 
1951  fall  pig  crop  would  be  up  3  percent  from  last  year.    The  July  1  crop 
report  indicates  that  feed  supplies  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  . 
heavy  rate  of  livestock  feeding  in  1951-52. 

Production  of  butter  in  I95I-52  may  continue  downward,  reflecting 
mainly  a  diversion  of  milk  to  whole  milk  products  as  consumer  income  ex- 
pands. .  .     -       .  ■'■   •'•  ' 

A  record  output  of  edible  vegetable  oils  (including  the  oil  equiva- 
lent of  soybeans  and  peanuts  exported  for  crushing  abroad)  in  the  year 
beginning  October  1,  I951  is  likely  on  the  basis  of  reports  as  of  July  1. 
Acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  July  1  and  planted  acreages  of  soybeans 
and  peanuts  in  I95I  totals  46.7  million,  10.6  million  more  than  in  I95O 
and  the  most  since  1930*    The  increase  is  in  cotton;  both  the  soybean  and 
peanut  acreages  are  down  slightly. 
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CoVbon  acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1  this  year  is  estimated  at 
29.5  million^  5S  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  most  since 
1937.    In.  Texas,  the  1951  acreage  is  estimated  at  13. 1  million,  6  million 
more  than  in  1950  and  the  most  since  1933.    In  New  Mexico,  Arizona^  and 
California,  cotton  is  being  groim  on  land  formerly  used  for  other  purposes 
and  some  new  land  has  also  been  brought  under  cultivation.    Additional  wells 
have  been  drilled  for  pump  irrigation.    According  to  tlie  Bureau  of  Entom.ology 
and  Plant  Qtiararitine,  the  boll  weevil  situation  this  season  has  not  been  as 
serious  in  most  areas  as  in  1949  and  1950.    At  no  period  this  season  have 
conditions  been  «(uoh  in  any  State  as  to  indicate  that  the  weevils  might 
reduce  the  yield  of  cotton  as  much  as  in  1950, 

The  acreage  of  soybeans  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  this  year  , 
estim.ated  at  14,5  million,  is  1.5  percent  less  than  last  year  but  more 
than  any  other  year  of  record,    July  1  indications  of  the  acreage  to  be 
harvested  for  beans  were  13.1  million  coiripared  with  13 -.3  million  in  1950o 
Current  indications  are  about  5  percent  higher  than  growers^  intentions 
as  expressed  on  March  1,    The  increase  over  intentions  was  lai-gely  on  land 
that  could  not  be  planted  to  other  spring  crops,  especially  oats^  due  to 
unfavorable  early  spring  weather  conditions.    The  crop  is  off  to  an  excellent 
start  over  most  of  the  heavy-producing  North  Central  area. 

Peanut  acreage  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  in  1951  is  estimated 
at  2.7  million,  about  the  same  as  in  1950-    Based  on  the  usual  relationship 
between  planted  acreage  and  acreage  picked  and  threshed  and  on  average  yields 
hy  States,  production  of  peanuts  this  year  may  be  about  1.9  billion  pounds 
compared  with  2,019  m.illion  the  year  before.    However,  as  in  1950,  a  larger 
than  a,verage  percentage  of  the  total  acreage  may  be  picked  and  threshed 
this  year,  since  growers  can  harvest  an  acreage  for  nuts  as  large  as  that 
harvested  in  1947  and  sell  the  excess  peanuts  for  oil,  which  is  expected 
to  be  more  profitable  than  hogging-off . 

Flaxseed  acreage  planted  in  1951  is  estimated  at  3.9  million, 
5  percent  less  than  in  1950  and  7  percent  below  the  lO-year  average o  The 
harvested  acreage  may  also  be  about  5  percent  less  than  last  year.  The 
reduction  in  acreage  this  year  compared  with  last  year  occurred  mainly  in 
the  South  Central  and  Western  States.    The  largest  reduction  in  acreage 
took  place  in  Texas,  where  mainly  because  of  drought  conditions  only  about 
16,000  acres  are  expected  to  be  har-vested.    This  would  be  only  8  percent 
of  last  year's  harvested  acreage*    Based  on  the  July  1  condition    of  the 
crop,  production  of  flaxseed  in  1951  is  indicated  to  be  38.0  million  bushels 
compared  with  39.3  million  in  1950.    The  prospective  yield  of  9-8  bushels 
per  acre  planLed  is  slightly  higher  than  last  year. 
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RECENT  DEYELOPIvIENTS 

Prices  Continue  Downward  ..  ' 

In  July 

Prices  of  most  major  fats  and  oils  have  declined  substantially  from 
the  levels  reached  in  February  1951;  the  peak  since  the  outhreak  of  hostili- 
ties in  Korea.    Tlie  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  of  the  26  major  fats 
and  oiJs,  excJ.uding  "butter,  in  July  was  about  l80  percent  of  the  1935-3'^ 
average  compared,  with  202  in  June,  251  in  February,  and  155  in  July  195^*. 
With  supplies  of  raost  fats  and  oils  apparently  ample  in  relation  to  demand 
and  with  users  in  many  insta.nces  still  meeting  part  of  their  current  needs 
out  of  inventories  in  unreported  positions,  prices  of  practically  all  fats 
and  oils  are  far  below  ceilings. 

Prices  of  edible  vegetable  oils  in  July  averaged  lower  than  in  June. 
Domestic  disappearance  of  soybean,  cottonseed,  peanut  and  corn  oils  in 
October  1951  totaled  2,390  million  pounds,  60  million  less  than  in 

the  comparable  period  a  -year  earlier,  with  disappeai'^ance  in  February -May 
I37  million  less  than  the  year  before..    Prices  of  lard  in  July  remained  near 
the  June  level,  af her  declining  sharply  since  February c 

Prices  of  soap  fats  and  drying  oila  also  declined  from  June  to  July. 

Ihe  weakness  in  demand  for  iats  and  oils  has  also  been  reflected  in 
declining  prices  for  soybeans  and  flaxseed.    Soybeans  (No.  2,  yellow,  at 
Chicago)  have  a  ceiling  of  $3.33  P*^^  bushel,  but  have  been  selling  well  be- 
low this  level  since  late  May.    Plaices  of'  flaxseed  have  dropped  about  30  per- 
cent since  March . 


I^ble  3.-  Wliolesale  prices  per  pound  of  leading  fats  and  oils.  United  Sta,tes, 

specified  periods 


Item 

1950 

1951 

Average . 
1937-^1; 

July 

Feb. 

• 

May  ; 

• 

June 

July  1/ 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Butter,  92- score,  Chicago 

:  29.6 

60.0 

68.9 

69.5 

68.2 

66.0 

lard,  tank  car lots,  Chicago 

t  7.6 

13.2 

18a 

16.4 

15.2 

15.1 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  S^E.  mills 

:  7^0 

15.2 

24.5 

22.2 

16.9 

2/14 .7 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  cars. 

Midwest  mills 

6.4 

12,9 

21,1 

19.5 

16.4 

2/14.5 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars, 
Pacific  Coast  3/ 

7.0 

17.6 

24.3 

19.0 

16.6 

13.5 

Inedible  tallow,  prime,  Chicago 

6.3 

6.8 

17.5 

14.7 

12.8 

y  9.3 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  cars, 

Minneapolis 

•  9.3 

16.9 

21.8 

21.6 

18.2 

15.4 

Tung  oil,  tanks,  N.  Y. 

5/21.7 

2k. h 

38.9 

40.4 

38.8 

37.7 

Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  the  National  Provlsloner,  Chicago 
Edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Admini- 
stration, 

1/  Average  for  the  first  3  weeks  of  the  month,    2/  Ceiling  price  effective  Febru- 
ary 14,  1951  as  follows;  cottonseed  oil  23.5  cents;  soybean  oil  20.5  cents.    3/  Three 
cents  added  to  allow  for  tax  on  first  domestic  processing.    4/  Celling  price  effec — 
tlve  March  12,  I95I,  l4.8  cents.    5/  Drums,  New  York. 
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Eecent  Changes  in 
Ceiling  Price  BeguJ-atlons 

1.  General  Overriding  Regulation  7,  Amendment  2,  effective  June  26,  1951 

This  amendjuent  exempts  saf flower  oil  and  seed  from  price  control  "be- 
cause of  the  small  production  and  the  negligilDle  effect  of  the  products  on 
the  cost  of  living. 

2.  CPS  22,  SR  6,  effective  July  16,  1951,  or  any  earlier  date  tack 
to  June  21  as  elected  by  manufacturers. 

This  order  provides  alternative  pricing  methods  to  all  manufacturers 

of  paints,  varnishes  and  lacquers.    They  may  use  the  pricing  technique  of 

the  general  manufacturers*  regulation  (CPR  22),  with  April  1  through  June  2k, 
1950  as  their  "base  period  or  they  may  aetermine  new  ceilings  by  adding  a 

straiglit  15  percent  to  April  1  -  June  2k,  I95O  prices.    The  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  stated  that  the  order  takes  account  of  cost  increases  in  the 
past  year  and  is  expected  to  bring  both  upward  and  downward  changes  in  cur- 
rent ceiling  prices. 

3.  General  Overriding  Regulation  I3,  effective  July  1,  1951. 

The  effect  of  this  regulation  is  to  eliminate  all  requirements  for 
rollbacks  in  manufacturers  *  prices  after  June  30>  1951  and  to  freeze  price 
celling  provisions  in  effect  on  June  30,  1951. 

5  Percent  of  Soybean  Crop, 
Little  Flaxseed  Under  Support 

It  was  announced  July  3  that  final  figures  show  that  Ik, 8  million 
bushels  of  soybeans,  5  percent  of  the  1950  crop,  were  placed  under  support 
programs,  compared  with  16. 1  million,  7  percent  of  the  crop,  laat  year. 
Slarmers  had  luitil  f/!ay  3I  to  redeem  their  soybeans.    Tabulated  data  on  redemp- 
tions are  not  yet  available,  but  as  the  price  of  soybeans  since  October  has 
been  well  above  the  national  support  level  of  $2,06  per  bushel,  probably 
nearly  all  of  the  beans  have  been  redeemed.    Last  year  a  similar  situation 
prevailed,  and  most  of  the  soybeans  placed  under  support  programs  were  sold 
on  the  open  market  by  producers. 

Producers  have  placed  less  than  1  million  bushels  of  flaxseed, 
2,5  percent  of  the  1950  crop,  under  loan  and  purchase  agreements,  compared 
\7ith  11.9  million,  27  percent  of  the  crop,  a  year  earlier.    Prices  received 
by  farmers  have  been  well  above  the  average  support  level ($2. 57  per  bushel, 
at  the  farm)  all  during  the  marketing  year.    A  year  earlier,  8.4  million 
bushels,  91  percent  of  the  flaxseed  under  loan,  and  1,1  million,  kk  per- 
cent of  the  flaxseed  under  purchase  agreements,  were  delivered  to  CCC. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  19^9  crop  averaged  slightly  below  the 
support  level  of  about  $3.74  per  bushel,  farm  basis. 

Export  Controls  for  Certain 
Industrial  Oils  Relaxed 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  July  3  that  the  Office 
of  International  Trade  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  had  been  authorized  to 
place  coconut  oil,  palm  oil  and    oiticica  oil  on  open-end  quota  for  the  period 
July  1-September  30,  I95I.    Export  concrol  of  sperm  oil  has  been  discontinued 
for  this  period.    Medicinal  castor  oil  is  to  be  continued  on  the  open-end  quota. 
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Export  allocations  (the  same  as  for  the  April-June  quarter)  of 
90,000  pounds  for  tung  oil  and  /t6jOOO  pounds  for  castor  oil  other  than 
medicinal  a.lso  were  announced o    These  are  the  maximum  quantities  of  these 
oils  which  may  be  licensed  for  export    during  the  3-month  period.  No 
country-by- count rv  allocations  were  made  for  any  of  the  oils  mentionedo 
Commerce  Department  officials  vail  license  \\dthin  the  quota  j imitations 
established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  period  March  20-June  30,  1951*  count Iry-by- country 
allocations  were  established  for  coconut  oil,  paltn  oil,  tung  oil,  and 
castor  oil  other  than  m.edj  cinaJ.,    Sperm  oil  and  oitiGica.oil  wore  under 
controls  requiring  the  review  of  export  applications  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  before  licenses  were  granted. 

Authority  tor  Import  Controls 
Extended  Ijemjwr_aJo  lyj  New  Ordei* 
Under  Defense  Production  Act 

Authority  to  control  jjrports  of  fats  and  oils    -was  extended  from 
July  1-  1951  to  Augiist  1,  1951  by  Public  Law  69,  signed  by  the  President 
June  30.    Commodities  under  control  in  J'uly  were  butter  and  butter  oil, 
peanuts,  peanut  oil^,  peanut  butter^  flaxseed,  flaxseed  screenings;,  linseed 
oil,  rice  and  rice  products. 

Defense  Food  Order  No,  3, under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
concurrently  controls  imports  of  flaxseed,  flaxseed  screenings,  linseed 
oil,  and  rice  and  rice  products. 

Order  Controlling  Uses 
of  Castor  Oil  Amended 

Amendments  designed  to  facilitate  administration  of  Defense  Food 
Order  No,  1,  which  restricts  inventories  and  uses  of  castor  oil-,  were 
announced  July  6,    The  amended  order  became  effective  July  7  and  applies 
to  July-September  1951. 

It  increases  the  quantities  that  may  be  used  in  specified  categories. 
The  small-user  exemption  is  raised  to  a  maximum  of  4*200  pounds (from  l,26o) 
of  castor  oil  for  the  quarter,  thereby  permitting  a  person  in  this  category 
to  use,  during  a  calendar  quarter,  the  smaller  of  (a)  4,200  pounds  or  (b)  the 
quantity  actually  used  by  him  during  the  base  period.    Under  the  Order,  any 
person  who  used  4.4 200  (previously  1^260)  pounds  or  less  in  the  base  period 
(small  user)  is  not  limited  to  the  percentages  for  the  specified  classes 
shown  in  the  table  below.    Another  provision  allows  intermediate  processors 
to  use  as  much  castor  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  the  processed  oil  as  they 
can  dispose  of  within  a  quarter,    A  limitation,  however,  is  that  these 
processors  may  not  have  more  processed  oil  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  quarter 
than  they  had  on  September  30,  1950.    The  amended  order  also  re-defines 
"castor  oil'"  to  include  the  products  which  result  from  blending,  hydro- 
genating,  esterifying,  and  fractionating  castor  oil. 
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T^^V^Hp   /i      w    r'oQ+i^T*   rill"    PoT^otf^irrf'  ^00   of*  T^PT^Tnn  4"^  pH 

use  in  specified  classes 

Permitted 

use  as  a 

CTass  use  s 

• 
• 

percentage  of 
October-December  1950 

• 
• 

ADrd 1— Junfi 

July-Sept • 

100 

100 

TOO 

100 

HvfiT*?^n  1  T      f*T  n  T  • 

100 

XV  V 

IDO 

Kl  Pct?*!  CP T   1  n^Ti  1  A"fei  on  • 

100 

100 

Food  m*ndnpt',^   flnd  ht^o^  pr-t*  n  vp            i  ncfQ  • 

100 

100 

Demulsif ication  of  Detroleum  Dpoducts 

60 

100 

HvdT'OCfpn A+^pd  -    ^Annni  f*"i  pd     f*T*A(^+"innn+pd  • 

60 

And         PTn "1 A 1 1      (^pViTr(^T*Q+ pr^    ^Qa+"/^T^        1  • 

60 

Sill nhoriA.'hpd  oi  1   

60 

60 

LeAther*  irnitiAtion  iGA-thpr*.  And  f*OA."tpd  f*AhT*lf;s 

60 

100 

Textiles  ..........  .  ,  .  .   .  . 

60 

60 

RT'aVp    1  T  TTl              *           *  • 

60 

60 

PA-inti*  VAJ^nish*  Tacoupt-  And  othpT*  ■nnot.ppt.i vp  2 

CO Atinc^s  (  p vcl ud "1       ni^otp cf."!  vp  co a+iI  n j 

60 

i  n  f*ond   f*nnf.  a  t  npT*s  i.. 

50 

RpsiriS  And  nl  a  ^fA  c*^  . ........ ...^......i 

60 

60 

30 

30 

Rubbei*  fActi  cg 

30 

100 

Insoluble  metallic  soads 

30 

30 

20 

60 

20 

60 

20 

30 

REVIEV/  OF  TRENDS  IN  FOOD  FATS  IN  1950 

Domestic  Disappearance 
IIE  3  Pounds  Per  Person  in  1950 

Total  apparent  civilian  disappearance  of  food  fats  in  1950  was 
6,869  million  pounds  (fat  content),  the  highest  in  20  years  of  record 
(table  7).    Disappearance  per  civilian  in  1950  totaled  45»5  pounds  (fat 
content),  3.2  pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  most  since  1941« 
Although  disappearance  in  1950  of  all  food  fats  was  greater  than  a  year 
earlier,  the  major  gains  were  in  shortening  (1.4  pounds)  and  edible  oils, 
mainly  cooking  and  salad  oils,  (0,8  pounds).    Most  of  the  increase  came 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
substantial  part  of  it  reflects  increases  in  inventories  in  unreported 
positions.    Apparent  disappearance  of  food  fats  in  July-December  1950  was 
2,5  pounds  per  capita  (both  civilian  and  military)  greater  than  the  compar- 
able period  in  1949,  nearly  80  percent  of  the  increase  in  1950  (table  5)« 
An  additional  indication  that  inventory  building  probably  was  an  important 
factor  is  that  the  largest  increases  were  in  those  fat  products  vrtiich  are 
most  easily  stored  along  the  channels  of  distribution  between  the  manur  . 
facturer  and  the  final  consumer.    Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  disappearance 
of  shortening  in  July-December  increased  1?  percent,  other  edible  oils 
21  percent,  lard  10  percent,  butter  7  percent,  and  margarine  15  percent. 
Part  of  the  increase  in  margarine  may  reflect  repeal  of  the  Federal  taxes 
on  colored  margarine  which  became  effective  July  1,  1950. 
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Table   5  ,-  Domestic  disappearance  of  food  fats,  19li9-51 


Year  and  it on 

Unit 

Jan.-  March: 

April-  June: 

July-  Sept. 

:  Oct.-  Dec.  : 

Total 

19t9  -  - 

Butter: 

Actual  weight 

mi.  lb. 

420 

404 

380 

1.587 

Fat  content 

Do. 

309 

338 

325 

306 

1,278 

Marearlne: 

Actual  weight 

Do. 

23U 

188 

209 

224 

855 

Pat  content 

Do. 

191 

153 

170 

182 

605 

Lard  (direct) 

Do. 

385 

402 

498 

1,771 

Shortening 

Do. 

■iix 

349 

395 

362 

1,447 
1,169 

Other  edible  1/ 

Do. 

285 

285 

316 

282 

Total  (fat  content) 

Do. 

1,612 

1,511 

1,607 

1,630 

6,359 

Per  person  2/ 

Pounds 

•  '  10.8 

10.1 

10.7 

10.8 

42.4 

1950  -  - 

Butter: 

Actual  weight 

Mil.  lb. 

J,00 

•  /.3^  .  ■ 

.  .    398  .  , 

'  .  -459 

1,^69 

Fat  content 

Do. 

322 

348 

320 

■  .354 

1,344 

Margarine: 

t 

Actual  weight 

Do. 

259 

177  ■ 

237 

257 

930 

Fat  content 

Do. 

210 

144 

195 

209 

758 

Lard  (dlWCt) 

Do,  . 

534 

1,870 

Shortening 

Do. 

U9 

338 

481 

407 

1.675 

Other  edible  1/ 

Do. 

300 

292 

393 

330 

i.si-; 

Total  (fat  content) 

Do. 

1,730 

1,551 

1,848 

1,833 

6,962 

Per  person  2/ 

Pounds 

10.2 

12. 1 

11.9  • 

45.6 

1951  -  - 

Butter: 

Actua]  weight 

Mil.  Ih. 

381 

Fat  content 

Do. 

307 

Margarine: 

Actual  weight 

Do. 

273 

Fat  content 

Do. 

223 

Lard  (direct) 

Do.  : 

516- 

Shortening 

Do.  : 

388 

Other  edible  1/ 

Do.  : 

318 

Total  (fat  content) 

Do.  : 

1,752 

Per  person  2/ 

Pounds  : 

ll,l» 

Computed  from  reports  of  the  '^reau  of  the  Census  and  Unitei  States  Department  of  Agrdculfcune,    Totals  computed  from  unroureied  numbers. 
1/    Vainly  salad  and  cooking  oils.    Includes  all  oils  and  fats  (other  than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  or  shortening)  used  in  mayonnaise 
and  salad  dressing,  bakery  goods,  confectionery,    commercial  roasting  afxJ  frying, 'etff. '  2/'  Civilian  and  military. 


Table  6  .-  Calculation  of  domestic. di sappearanc a  of.  fats, and  oils, 
except  butter,  used  in  food,  1949-51 


Year  and  item 

Jan.-  March 

April-  June: 

Julv-  Sept. 

:  Oct.-  Dec. 

:  Total 

1949  -  - 

Fats  and  oils  used  principallv  for  food  1/ 

Production 

Mil.  lb. 

2,010 

1,471 
'615  • 

1,357 

2,303 

7,141 
1,634 

Net  exports 

Do. 

■349' 

•  31s 

351 

Increase  (♦)  or  decrease  (-)  in  stocks 

Do. 

+260 

-a7 

-329 

+506 

+19 

Nonfood  uses 

Do. 

130 

134 

125 

15c 

539 

Other  fats  and  oils,  food  usee  2/ 

Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils 

Do. 

32 

34 

39 

2f 

133 

for  food  (butter  excluded): 

Total 

Do. 

1,303 

1,173 

1,282 

1,324 

5,081 

Per  person,  civilitm  and  milltarv 

Pounds 

8.7 

7.8 

8.5 

8.8 

33.3 

1950  -  -  y 

Fats  and  oils  used  principally  for  food  1/ 

Production 

Mil.  lb. 

1,984 

1,501 

1,320 

2,284 

7,089 

Net  exports 

Do. 

423 

298 

149 

301 

1,172 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  in  stocks 

Do. 

-1 

-73 

-418 

♦370 

-la 

Nonfood  uses 

Do. 

161 

U6 

118 

175 

571 

Other  fats  and  oils,  food  uses  2/ 

Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils 

Do. 

7 

k3 

57 

43 

150 

for  food  (butter  excluded)  : . 

Total 

Do. 

l,«to3 

1,203 

1,528 

1,479 

5,618 

Per  person,  civHiaii  and  military 

Pounds 

9.3 

7.9 

10.0 

9.6, 

36,8 

1951  -  -  2/ 

Fats  and  oils  used  principally  for  food  1/ 

Production 

Mil.  lb. 

2,070 

Net  exports 

Do. 

297 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  in  stocks 

Do. 

+202- 

Nonfood  uses 

Do. 

154 

Other  fats  and  oils,  food  uses  2/ 

Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  for 

Do. 

28 

food  (butter  excluded): 

Total 

Do. 

Per  person,  civilian  and  military 

Pounds 

9.'f 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Totals  and  per  persoii  estimatfts  com- 
puted from  unrounded  numbers. 

1/    Includes  lard,  oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  oleo  stearins,  edible  tallow;  com,  cottonseed,  peanut ,  soybean  and  edible  olive  oils.  Pro- 


duction and  exports  incltxie  oil  equivalent  of  exported  soybeans  and  peanuts  for  crushing  abroad.    Net  exports  also  include  siargarine,, 
shortening  and  vegetable  stearine,  and  shipnents.    Change  in  stocks  includes  estimates  for  farm  lard,  vegetable  stearine  and  shortening. 
2/   Mainly  babassu,  coconut,  p»lm-kemel  and  sesame  oils.    Unreported  disappeartoce  of  these  oils  assumed  to  be  for  food  purposes,  as 
well  as  factory  consumption  in  food  uses.    (Unreported  disappearance  is  the  difference  between  dranestic  disappearance,  competed  from 
production,  imports,  exports,  ani  factory  and  warehouse  stocks,  and  total  factory  consumption  including  refining  loss.)     2/  Preliminary 
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DISAPPEARANCE  OF  FOOD  FATS 

(  Per  Person  ) 
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Domestic  Disappearance  of  Lard  Up; 

Exports  Dovm  in  19*^0  i| 

The  supply  of  lard  was  somewhat  greater  and  exports  substantially  | 

less  in  1950  than  in  the  year  "before,  tut  domestic  disappearance  increased  i 
sufficiently  so  that  reported  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  about  the 

same  as  a  year  earlier.  The  price  of  lard  in  I95O  averaged  about  one  half  J 

cent  higher  than  in  I9U9.  ; 

Production  of  lard  in  1950  totaled  2,6U5  million  pounds  compared  with 
2,552  in  19k9  and  a  low  average  (reflecting  drought)  of  1,9^+2  million  pounds 
annually  in  1937-^1  (table  8),  The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  1950  in- 
creased more  than  enough  to  offset  a  decline  in  yield  per  hog  slaughtered. 
Hog  slaughter  in  I95O  (including  farm)  totaled  79.5  million,  the  largest  since 
19^4-^  and  6  percent  more  than  in  I9U9.    The  increased  number  of  hogs  slau^- 
tered  In  I95O  reflects  increases  in  the  I9U9  pig  crops  and  the  1950  spring  pig 
crop.    Both  the  19^9  and  1950  spring  pig  crops  were  marketed  earlier  than 
usual.  The  fall  pig  crops  have  been  increasing  since  19k6  and  the  spring  crop 
since  19^8. 

Hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  I95O  yielded  35.^  pounds 
of  lard  per  head,  1  pound  less  than  the  record  yield  a  year  earlier  but  the 
same  as  in  I9I+8  and  the  most  for  any  other  year  since  1933.  This  decline  in 
yield  reflects  a  drop  in  both  the  average  live  weight  of  livestock  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection  (from  2kS  pounds  to  2kk)  and  the  yield  of  lard  per 
100  pounds  live  weight  (from  li+.7  pounds  to  li+.5). 

The  average  price  of  lard  in  I95O  was  11.9  cents  per  pound  (tank  car 
lots,  Chicago)  compared  with  11. 3  cents  in  19^9  and  7.6  cents  in  I937-UI.  In 
every  one  of  the  first  6  months  of  I95O,  the  price  of  lard  was  lower  than  in 
the  comparable  month  a  year  earlier.  However,  reacting  to  the  situation  in 
Korea,  the  price  of  lard  increased  from  10.2  cents  per  pound  in  June  1950  to 
15.7  cents  in  December  and  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  averaged  above  the 
level  of  the  year  before.    Prices  of  edible  vegetable  oils  also  increased 
substantially  in  the  latter  half  of  I95O. 

Exports  of  lard  dropped  sharply  in  I95O,  totaling  523  million  pounds 
(including  shipments  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  compared  with 
667  in  19^9  and  the  1937-^1  average  of  273  million  pounds.  This  decline  mainly 
reflected  the  withdrawal  of  the  lAilted  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  lard 
market  in  1950  and  a  sharp  drop  in  U.S.  exports  to  Austria.  Since  the  war,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  followed  a  policy  of  obtaining  fats  largely  from  colonial 
sources  and  other  non-dollar  areas  in  order  to  conserve  dollar  exchange.  How- 
ever, in  I9U9  the  United  Kingdom  purchased  70  million  pounds  of  lard  in  the 
United  States  with  E.G. A. funds.  Exports  to  Austria  declined  from  86  million 
pounds  in  19h9  to  32  million  in  I95O.  The  shipment  of  substantial  quantities  of 
lard  to  Yugoslavia  since  I9I+8  has  been  an  unusual  feature  of  the  export  picture 
In  the  last  couple  of  years, Cuba  has  taken  very  large  quantities  of  U.S.  lard. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  lard  for  all  purposes  Increased  in  1950  to 
2,126  million  pounds  compared  with  1,928  the  year  before  and  1,659  in  1937-^1. 
Use  of  lard  in  shortening  has  been  increasing  steadily  in  recent  year,  total- 
ing 170  million  pounds  in  1950  compared .  with  127  a  year  earlier  and  only 
16  million  pounds  prewar.    This  increase  reflects  in  part  growing  sales  in 
recent  years  of  lard  which  is  hydrogenated,  processed  and  merchandised  much 
like  hydrogenated  vegetable-oil  shortening.  As  in  former  years,  use  of  lard 
in  margarine  was  negligible,  totaling  only  h  million  pounds,  the  same  as  in 
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igk9.    Use  in  nonfood  products,  however,  increased  from  only  25  million  pounds 
in  I9U9  to  at  least  3o  million  in  1950.    Most,  of  this  increase  is  attrihutahle 
to  use  of  lard  in  soap.    In  the  late  fall  and  winter  of  IS'^O ,  substantial 
quantities  of  lard  were  purchased  by  soap  makers.    Some  trade  estimates  have 
placed  the  quantity  purchased  as  high  as  100  million  pounds.  In  this  period 
there  was  a  very  heavy  domestic  and  ejcport  dema.nd  for  soap  fats  of  vihich  a 
sizeable  quantity  probably  was  for  inventory  building.  Reflecting  this  situa- 
tion, the  price  of  grease  rose  to  nearly  the  level  of  lard  prices.    Also,  it 
is  possible  that  in  specific  instances,  it  was  easier  to  obtain  lard  than 
grease.  Net  disappearance  of  lard  in  19^0,  excluding  use  in  shortening,  mar- 
garine, and  nonfood  products^  increased  to  1,870  million  pounds  (12.3  pounds 
per  person)  compared  with  1,771  million  (11.8  pounds  per  person)  in  19^9  and 
1,639  million  poimds  (12. if  pounds  per  person)  prewar.  The  entire  increi^se 
came  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Sharp  Increase  in  Production 
and  Disappearance  of  Shortening 

Production  of  shortening  in  1950  increased  sufficiently  to  provide  for 
an  Increase  in  both  disappearance  and  ending  stocks.    Factory  and  warehouse 
stocks  at  the  end  of  1950  totaled  a  record  lOh  million  pounds  compared  with 
82  million  a  year  earlier. 

Total  production  of  shortening  in  195^  was  1,7^9  million  pounds,  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  1,^87  million  produced  in  I9U9  and  the  average  of 
1,^4-22  million  pounds  annually  in  1937-^1  (table  10).  Exports  and  shipments 
in  1950  totaled  13  million  pounds  compared  with  25  million  a  year  earlier  and 
9  million  prewar.    Disappearance  per  person,  at  11.0  pounds,  was  l»k  pounds 
more  than  in  19^9  and  well  above  any  other  year  since  1938,    Compared  with 
the  comparable  quarter  a  year  earlier,  disappearance  of  shortening  in  the 
first,  third  and  last  quarters  of  195^  was  greater  but  disappearance  in  the 
second  quarter  was  about  the  same-.    It  is  probable  that  at  least  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  first  quarter,  as  well  as  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  re- 
flected increases  in  inventories  in  unreported  positions.    In  19^9^  most 
industries  followed  a  policy  of  reducing  inventories  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
large  increase  in  the  first  quarter  of  I95O  may  reflect  an  effort  by  dealers 
and  consumers  to  rebuild  their  stocks  to  normal  levels. 

The  price  of  shortening  in  1950  averaged  about  2  cents  higher  than  a 
year  earlier,  reflecting  increases  in  prices  of  the  constituent  oils  as  well 
as  the  general  inflationary  pressures  prevalent  in  the  latter  half  of  I95O, 
Shortening  prices  in  January  1950  averaged  well  bolovf  the  comparable  month 
in  19^9j  "but  by  April  1950,  were  2  cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  re- 
mained higher  for  the  rest  of  the  year.    Prices  for  soybean  and  cottonseed 
oils  increased  substantially  in  March  1950.  The  average  price  of  hydrogenated 
cottonseed  oil  shortening  (New  York,  10-drum  lots)  in  I95O  was  23.2  cents  per 
pound  compared  with  21,1  cents  the  year  before. 

Soj'-bean  oil  comprised  ho  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  fats  and 
oils  used  in  shortening  in  1950,  2  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  (table  11). 
Cottonseed  oil  was  second  with  32  percent,  h  percent  less  than  the  year  be- 
fore.   Animal  fats  contributed  12  percent  of  the  total,  other  domestic  vege- 
table oils  6  percent,  and  oils  of  foreign  origin  only  1  percent.  Before  the 
var,  cottonseed  oil  ranked  first  with  68  percent  of  total  use,  soybean  oil 
second  with  12  percent,  foreign  oils  third  with  9  percent  and  animal  fats 
fourth  with  8  percent.    More'  soybean  than  cottonseed  oil  has  been  used  in 
sho-rtening  since  19kh, 
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Disappearance  of  Other  Food- 
Fats  Also  Increased  in  19^0 

Use  of  fats  and  oils  in  "other  edihle  products,"  mainly  cooking  and 
salad  oils,  in  1950  totaled  8.6  pounds  per  person,  0.8  pounds  more  than 
the  year  "before  and  the  most  for  any  year  of  record.    These  uses  for  fats 
and  oils  have  shown  a  strong  upvmrd  trend  since  19^6,    As  vra.s  the  case  for 
the  other  food  fats,  most  of  the  increase  came  in  the  second  half  of  1950 
and  probahly  represents  to  a  substantial  degree  inventory  building  by 
dealers  and  consumers. 

Disappearance  of  butter  (actual  weight)  into  civilian  trade  channels 
in  1950  totaled  10.8  pounds  per  person, 0. 3  pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier 
but  still  5.8  pounds  less  than  the  1937-Ul  average.    Disappearance  of  mar- 
garine in  1950  was  6.1  pounds  per  person,  0,h  pounds  more  than  in  19^9  and 
well  above  any  other  year  except  19^8. 

Use  of  edible  fats  and  oils  (except  lard)  In  shortening,  mrgarine 
and  "other  edible  products"  in  1950  totaled  3^65  million  pounds,  well 
above  any  other  year  of  record.    Although  production  of  these  commodities 
was  also  at  a  very  high  level,  the  sharp  Increase  in  domestic  disappear- 
ance was  counterbalanced  by  a  2U7  million  pound  drop  in  exports  and  a 
IkO  million  pound  decline  in  stocks.  Exports  of  these  fats  and  oils  (in- 
cluding the  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans  and  peanuts  exported  for  crushing 
abroad)  totaled  710  million  pounds,  substantially  below  the  19^9  record  of 
957  Dilllion  pounds  but  still  about  double  the  previous  record  of  363  mil- 
lion pounds  in  19^.    Factory  and  warehouse  stocks  at  the  end  of  1950 
totaled  hgo  million  pounds, well  below  the  I9U9  level  of  63O  million  pounds 
for  that  date  and  less  than  any  other  year  of  record  except  19^8  (table  12). 

FOOD  FATS  OUriOOK 

Production  of  Edible  Fats  and  Oils 
to  Continue  Large ;  Domestic 
Di sappearance  to  Decline  in  1951 

As  a  result  of  the  record  1950  soybean  crop,  the  large  1950  and  1951 
pig  crops,  the  large  1951  cotton  acreage,  and  the  prospective  large  1951 
soybean  crop,  production  of  lard  and  the  vegetable  oils  used  chiefly  for 
food  Is  likely  to  remain  large  during  most  of  1952. 

Production  of  soybean,  cottonseed,  com,  and  peanut  oils  In  January- 
May  1951  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  but  exports  of  soybeans  and 
peanuts  were  above  the  level  of  the  year  before.  Production  of  the  k  oils, 
plus  the  oil  equivalent  of  exported  soybeans  and  peanuts  for  crushing 
abroad,  in  the  first  5  months  of  1951  totaled  1,897  million  pounds,  2  per- 
cent more  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  I95O, 

Output  of  edible  oils  (Including  the  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans  and 
peanuts  exported  for  crushing)  in  the  second  half  of  1951  Is  likely  to  be 
somewhat  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Output  of  federally  Inspected  lard  in  the  first  half  of  I95I  totaled 
about  1,100  million  pounds,  10  percent  larger  than  the  year  before.  Lard 
output  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  is  expected  to  remain  above  the  1950 
level,  reflecting  the  9  percent  increase  in  the  1950  fall  pig  crop  and  the 
7  percent  increase  in  the  1951  spring  pig  crop.    Total  production  of  lard 
In  1951  is  likely  to  be  around  2.8  billion  pounds,  I50  jaillion  pounds  more 
than  in  195O  and  the  largest  of  record  except  for  19k3  and  19hk-.  J^rd 
output  in  the  first  8  or  9  months  of  I952  also  will  be  large. 
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Marketing  of  hogs  from  the  19?1  spring  pig  crop  will  continue  until  ahout 
April  and  hogs  frori  the  1951  is.ll  crop,  indicated  to  be  3  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  will  "be  marketed  mainly  in  April-Septeaiber  1952.  The 
July  1  crop  report  indicates  that  supplies  of  feed  will  be  sufficient  to 
support  a  heavy  rate  of  livestock  feeding  in  the  coming  marketing  year. 

Disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  in  food  uses  in  1951  is  likely  to 
drop  well  below  the  195^  total  of  U5.5  pounds  per  civilian  but  will  still 
reisain  above  the  level  of  recent  years.    A  shai-p  di^op  in  shortening, butter 
and  ether  edible  oils  is  not  likely  to  be  offset  by  increases  in  margarine 
and  lard.    In  the  first  5  months  of  this  year,  disappearance  of  lard  and 
margarine  were  much  gi'eater  than  the  year  before  but  disappearance  of 
shortening  was  much  less  and  butter  somewhat  below  a  year  earlier.  Disap- 
pearance in  the  second  half  of  1951  is  likely  to  be  substantially  less 
than  in  1950-  IJ^  the  second  half  of  1950 ^  disappearance  (including  butter) 
totaled  2h,0  pounds  (fat  content)  per  person,  2,5  pounds  more  -chan  the 
year  before  and  far  above  the  level  in  recent  years . 

Exports  of  food  fats  and  oils  in  January -May  1951  totaled  653  million 
pounds,  3  percent  leSs  than  a  year  earlier.  All  of  the  decline  came  in  the 
first  3  months  of  the  present  year.    Prices  have  dropped  sharply  since  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  "phis  may  encourage  some  increases  in  exports  in 
the  remaining  part  of  1951.    A  factor  which  may  be  of  increasing  importance 
in  determining  the  level  of  exports  of  edible  vegetable  oils  from  the  United 
States  is  the  recent  re-entrance  of  Manchurian  soybeans  into  Western  Europe 
on  a  fairly  large  scale .  (se©  pe-ge  16,) 

Based  on  present  prospects,  stocks  of  primary  edible  fats  and  oils 
except  butter  at  the  end  of  1951  will  be  greater  than  the  607  million 
pounds  on  the  comparable  date  a  year  earlier. 

THE  FATS  AND  OILS  SITUATION  IN  V7ESTEEN  EUROPE  l/ 

In  general,  the  United  Kingdom,  Frajice,  Belgium,  and  Western  Germany 
(the  countries  included  in  this  survey)  entered  1951  with  adequate  supplies 
of  fats  and  oils  on  hand  for  current  needs.  In  addition,  forvard  contract- 
ing and  programming  covered  several  months  additional  requirements. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  is  at  about  the  prewar  level 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  higher  in  Belgium,  but  remains  below  prewar  in 
France  and  Western  Geriiiany.    Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  retail 
prices  are  held  relatively  lov^,  continues  to  be  controlled  by  rationing. 
Fats  and  oils  are  ration-free  on  the  Continen-c,  but  prices  are  so  high  in 
most  countries  relative  to  v^age  incomes  that  consumers  cannot  generally 
afford  to  reestablish  prewar  levels  of  consumption. 

Because  of  the  wage  and  cost  of  living  problem  there  was  general  con- 
cern over  the  high  world  prices  for  fats  and  oils  which  prevailed  in  early 
1951  and,  by  the  same  token ;  a  widespread  Interest  in  the  prospects  for 
production  in  the  United  States  and  probable  export  supplies.    France,  for 
example , expressed  concern  over  a  de"^eloping  shortage  of  soft  oils  which  it 
was  felt  could  reach  serious  proportions  before  new  crop  arrivals  this  fall, 
although  the  supply  situation  in  early  1951  was  generally  good. 

1/       expanded  discussion  is  contained  in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular 
FFO  lU-51,  dated  May  31,  I951,    This  circular  \ms  written  by  Paul  E. 
Quintus,  Head,  Fats  and  Oils  Division,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations . 
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Another  development  of  genera.l  concern  'because  of  its  relationship 
to  wor].d  prices  was  the  procurement  program  of  Western  Germany,    For  the 
first  time  since  the  war,  Germany  in  1950  reentered  the  world  market  on  a 
large  scale  and  introduced  a  new  competitive  element  for  other  countries 
of  Western  Europe  in  the  non-dollar  areas.    This  new  situation  in  respect 
to  Germany  was  followed  shortly  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war ,  The 
combination  of  these  two  events,  plus  the  third  factor  that  fats  and  oils 
were  probably  undervalued  in  19'+9  (especially  dollar  prices),  caused  world 
prices  to  rise  sharply  (almost  double)  between  March  1950  ^^^^  March  1951.- 
Perhaps  the  only  tempering  development  of  consequence  was  the  reemergence 
of  considerable  quantities  of  Manchurian  soybeans  in  Western  Europe. 

The  re-entrance  of  Manchurian  soybeans  into  Western  Europe  on  a 
fairly  J.arge  scale  is  a  development  of  considerable  interest  to  ^'Unerican 
farmei'S ,  While  the  quantity  is  still  relatively  small  in  terms  of  prewar 
trade  (about  10  percent),  its  significance  is  relatively  great.  It  is 
knom  in  the  first  place  that  the  East  needs  Western  goods  and  that  soy- 
beans are  one  of  the  best  trading  commodities  for  this  purpose.  Now  that 
trading  arrangements  have  been  worked  out,  the  volume  can  be  expected  to 
increase .  Competent  observers  believe  that  at  least  l8  million  bushels  of 
Manchurian  soybeans  will  reach  Western  Europe  from  the  ]-951  crop  if  the 
international  situation  does  not  change  for  the  worse.  If  the  situation  im- 
proves, trade  in  a  few  years  conceivably  could  approach  the  prewar  rate  of 
some  85  million  bushels  of  beans  (including  the  bean-equivalent  of  soybean 
oil); 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  trading  arrangements  have  "been  established, 
these  transactions  are  si^jiificant  from  another  point  of  view.  The  Europeans 
who  coimnented  on  this  trade  generally  expressed  a  strong  preference  for 
Manchurian  beans  over  those  of  United  States  origin  for  quality  reasons.  The 
Manchurian  beans  were  said  to  have  a  higher  oil  content,  fewer  brokens,  and 
less  foreign  matter.    Moreover,  they  preferred  tlie  method  of  sale,  which  is 
based  on  inspection  at  port  of  arrival  with  a  guaranteed  discount  for  any 
beans  containing  less  than  17  percent  oil  content.  (It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  other  oilseeds  of  Chinese  origin  were  of  exceptional  quality,) 

Also  of  great  importance  is  the  fact  that  Manchurian  beans  can  be 
purchased  without  dollar  exchange.    Thus,  as  long  as  dollar  balances  remain 
a  problem  to  European  countries,  Manchurian  beans  are  in  a  preferred  posi- 
tion.   This  becomies  particularly  important  as  dollar  grants  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  are  curtailed  or  halted. 

With  few  exceptions,  European  countries  prefei'  beans  rather  than  oil. 
Not  only  is  the  cake  and  meal  urgently  needed  for  livestock  feed,  bub  the 
oilseed  crushing  industries  of  Western  Europe  are  greatly  over  expanded  in 
terms  of  available  raw  materials.    In  France  and  Western  Germany  particu- 
larly, many  rebuilt  and  modernized  mills  are  operating  at  a  fraction  of 
capacity  and  face  a  "desperate"  economic  situation.    United  States  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  in  October  1950"May 
1951  totaled  6  million  bushels  of  soybeans  and  2  million  bushels  (bean 
equivalent)  of  soybean  oil,      Manchurian  supplies  also  are  generally  avail- 
able in  the  form  of  beans  rather  than  oil. 
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IkUe  8-  Lard,  Including  rendered  pork  fat:    Supply  and  dlspogltlon,  1912. 


50 


Production 


Supply 


! 


Tear 


:7eder-  : 
:ally  in-i  Other 
:  upected! 


Total 


;Tactory; 
;    and  ; 
;  ware-  j 
:  house  j  Total 
:  etockt 
:  Jan- 
!  uary  1 


Szports 


Dl«po»ltlon 


supply: 

2/ 


Lard 
aa 

auch 


Lard 

in 
tuah- 
ouka 


:  Shlp- 
1  aenti 
:  to 
:  U.  3. 
:terrl- 
:torie8 


"TTie  in 

marg' 


PomeBtlc  dliappearange 


Direct  una  aa  lard 


arlne,  :MHitaiy; 
:  TotsJ.  ; shorten-:  exclud-i 


ilng  and  : 
;non-food: 
ipredueta; 


Ing  : 
relief  1 


Civilian 


;Military: 

:  -Clyillan 
:civlllan: 

:    per  : 

.  person 


:miaK  Mii.it.  mi.it.  Mii.ib.  mi.it.  Hii.ib.  Hii.it.  Hii.ib.  Mii.ib.  mh.u.  Hii.ib.  mIi.iS. 


1912. 

1913..! 

1911+. .  : 

1915-.: 
1916..: 
1917..: 
1918..: 
1919..: 

1920..  ! 

1921..: 
1922.. < 
1923." 

192  U..: 

1925..! 
1926.. J 
1927..: 

192g.. : 
1929..: 


1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
193»». 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 


19I40.. 
191*1.. 
I3k2. , 
19U3., 
19UU. . 
13^.. 
19U6.. 
19U7.. 
19I48.. 
19»*9. . 

1950 
1951 


959 
9U5 
85^ 
956 
966 

1,1^ 
1.155 

1.207 
1.379 
1.575 
1.971 
1.923 
1,1452 
1.513 
1.557 
1.750 
1.763 

1.521 
1.551* 
1.573 
1.679 
1.31*1 
662 
992 
759 
I.03U 
1.272 

1.527 
1.526 
1.721* 
2,080 
2.367 
1,311 
1.31*1+ 
1.722 
1,680 
1.923 

2.009 


699 

1.658 

H.A. 

1.658 

553 

708 

1.653 

II.  A. 

1.653 

575 

— 

V  k 

a*  A* 

1,551* 

too 

1.689 

B.A. 

1.689 

1*87 

— — 

7*10 

1.706 

63 

1.769 

I+5U 

713 

1.1*51 

81 

1.532 

382 



759 

1.899 

55 

I.95I* 

555 



765 

1.920 

loU 

2,021+ 

781+ 



751 

1,958 

63 

2,021 

635 



729 

2,108 

2.167 

893 

— 

727 

2,302 

2.350 

787 

— 

71*7 

2,718 

1*9 

2,767 

1,060 

— 

ij  1 

2,660 

Q71 

701 

2)153 

61 

2,2lU 

708 

— 

693 

2, 206 

U2 

2,2U9 

717 

— 

706 

2,263 

50 

2.313 

702 

- — 

708 

2,1*58 

55 

2.513 

783 

— 

698 

2,lt6l 

85 

2,51*6 

8U8 

706 

2,227 

82 

2.309 

656 

— 

753 

2,307 

51 

2.358 

578 

— 

807 

2.380 

51 

2.U3I 

552 

- — 

796 

2,1*75 

1*1 

2.516 

58 1* 

— 

750 

2,091 

133 

2,22U 

61 U 

1,276 

118 

1.391* 

97 

— 

687 

1.679 

53 

1.732 

112 

672 

1.1*31 

1U6 

1.577 

137 

691+ 

1.728 

5U 

1.782 

205 

765 

2.037 

107 

2,ll*l* 

277 

761 

2,288 

162 

2,1*50 

201 

702 

2, 228 

291* 

2,522 

393 

676 

2,1*01 

199 

2,600 

652 

785 

2.865 

Vuo 

2,975 

737 

20 

687 

3.051* 

1/297 

3.351 

U/882 

20 

755 

2,066 

i/l*57 

2,523 

5/633 

17 

791* 

2,138 

I/129 

2,266 

WUi+U 

7 

70U 

2,l«?6 

110 

2,536 

¥/383 

676 

2.356 

167 

2.523 

5/277 

629 

2.552 

173 

2.725 

636 

2.61*5 

131 

1  57 

2.776 

1+/1+67 

u 

5 
5 
5 
6 
U 

3 
U 

7 
10 
10 
lU 
lU 
11 
16 
16 
18 
19 

18 

23 
2U 
28 
23 
18 
25 
26 


31 
31 

33 
39 
36 
21 
39 
31* 
50 
50 


1,102 
1.073 
1.090 
1.197 
1,228 
1,091 
1.291 
I.I7U 

1.319 
1.217 
1.503 
1,6US+ 
1,662 
1.U52 
l.ii65 
1.51+1 
1,626 
1.598 

1,583 
1.706 
1,81U 
1.772 
i,6i«e 
1.226 
i.»*>*9 
1.361 
1,U1« 
1.671 

1,921* 
1.900 
i,eo6 

1.883 
1.957 
1.722 
1.667 
1.952 
2,022 
1.928 


56  2,126 


11 



36 



1(0 

ll7 

■♦r 

51 

1+6 

1*6 

1*0 



37 



32 

31 

32 

36 

1+6 



25 



IS 

_ 

13 



10 

" — 

6 

7 

3 

h 
9 

23 

60 

21 

71 

1+6 

lUi 

61+ 

21+1 

133 

112 

100 

21+ 

111 

25 

122 

15 

156 

22 

256 

23 

1.069 
1.039 

1,051+ 
1.15s 

1,181 
1.039 
1.238 
1.123 

1.272 
1,172 
1,1)61+ 
1,601+ 
1,626 

1,1*20 
I.I+3U 
1.509 
1,590 
1,552 

1,559 
1,687 
1.799 
1.759 
1.637 
1,221 
1,1+1+2 

1.358 
1.1+36 
1,662 

1.901 
1.819 
1.689 
1.678 
1.583 
1.510 
1.616 
I.816 
1.885 
1.750 

1.81+7 


11.1 
10.6 
10.5 
U.U 
11.5 
10.0 
11.7 
10.6 

11.9 
10.7 
13.2 
14.2 
ll+.l 
12.2 
12.1 
12.6 
13.1 
12.7 

12.6 
13.5 

ll*.3 
13.9 
12.9 

9.5 
11.2 
10.5 
11.0 
12.6 

1U.3 
13.7 
12.8 
12.7 
12.1+ 
11.5 
11.6 
12.7 
12.9 
11.8 

12.3 


11.1 
10.6 
10.5 
11.1* 
11.5 
10.0 
11.7 
10.6 

11.9 
10.7 

13.2 
IU.2 
lU.l 
12.2 
12.1 
12.6 
13.1 
12.7 

12.6 
13.5 
ll*.3 
13.9 
12.9 

9.5 
11.2 
10.5 
11.0 
12.6 

l>+.3 
13.7 
12.8 
13.0 
12.3 
11.6 
11.8 
12.7 
12.9 
11.8 

12.2 


Totals  and  per  person  estimates  computed  from  unrounded  nodMrs  Conmilad  an  follow;'.  "  

Production.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture!  "  follows. 

Stocks- 

1516-1,1  USDi. 

I9U2-51,  Bureau  of  the  Ceneue. 
Sxports- 

lard  as  such,  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Lard  in  tuahonka,  TJSDA. 

Shipments  to  U.  S    Territories,  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and,  in  addition,  shipments  under  special 
programs  of  USnA.  19l+2-June  19U5.    Since  March  igUg.  only  shipments  to    Puerto    Eico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
included.    Data  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  no  longer  avallatle. 
Use  in  margarine,  shortening  and  nonfood  products- 

1912-30,  partly  estimated,  largely  from  data  in  reports  of  USDA,  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  Bureau  of  Internal  Eerenne. 
1931-50,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  margarine,  Bureau  of  Internal  Hevenue  prior  to  July,  I95O. 
Military,  computed  from  records  and  reports  of  the  Hational  Military  Sstatllshment  ty    subtracting  military  shipments  for 
relief  abroad  from  milltarr  procurement  for  all  purposes.    These  shipments  began  in  191*1+  and  in  some  years  were  made 
partly  from  stocks  accumulated  the  previous  year. 

^^1*2.    Cold-storage  stocks  were  practically  the  same  as  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  from 
1938  to  19'+1,  but  were  larger  before  193s  and  smaller  after  1941. 
2/  Includes  Imports,  which  did  not  reach  1  million  pounds  in  any  year. 

37  Includes  USDA  stocks  not  reported  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  prlndipally  Inrentorles  in  transit  to  warehouses  and  ships. 
±1  Includes  military  shipments  for  clrllian  relief  abroad  (not  included  in  Bureau  of  the  Census  total),  and  quantities 
exported  in  food  packages  through  CAKE  and  other  nongovernmental  relief  agencies  in  191*7-50. 

57  Difference  between  military  shipments  for  civilian  relief  and  military  takings  for  both  military  use  and  elTlllaa  relief. 
H.  A.  Hot  ATallable. 
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Table 9  Lard: 


Exports  from  the  United  States,  by  countrv  of  destination, 
1919-.^! 


_  . 

1  United  ; 

•Re the r- 

1  Other 

tlaiids, 

Carib-  : 

.  King-  , 

Ger-  : 

: Belgium, 

1 Europe  ] 

Cuba  1 

bean  : 

All  J 

I  ear 

,  dom  , 

many  : 

France 

:  and 

.  (ex-  , 

'  USSR  i 

coun-  J 

other  1 

*  and  [ 

:  Luxem- 

eluding! 

tries  '\/\ 

[  Eire  ', 

:  bourg 

[  USSR)  ] 

s  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

! pounds 

pounds  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  pounds  pounds 

pounds 

1919 

:  221 

ho 

97 

23U 

125 

hS 

10 

10 

1920 

:  1U3 

128 

U9 

i5o 

52 

66 

27 

20 

1921 

:  237 

281 

Uo 

137 

i\h 

1 

73 

53 

28 

1922 

:  2hl 

226 

27 

81 

51 

If 

82 

58 

22 

1923 

!  239 

379 

39 

I2U 

93 

91 
9p 

65 

30 

19  2U 

!  2m 

313 

2h 

110 

100 

65 

23 

1925 

:  219 

198 

5 

59 

52 

11 

68 

30 

1926 

:  229 

20u 

h 

65 

28 

80 

82 

25 

1927 

:  225 

191 

5 

56 

la 

oO 

7U 

29 

1928 

1  2UI 

0 

0 

61 

68 

oh 

T  /NT 

101 

35 

1929 

!  2U6 

219 

11 

70 

72 

0-1 
81 

100 

U9 

1930  I 

2ia 

IIU 

/■ 
0 

53 

U5 

65 

103 

29 

1931 

!  252 

13a 

2 

39 

25 

1  n* 
U5 

oU 

16 

1932  < 

1  237 

159 

2 

hi 

16 

22 

52 

17 

1933  ! 

296 

1 0*7 

Ic  { 

n 
I 

57 

18 

11 

pU 

15 

193U  : 

282 

27 

^A- 

19 

11 

- 

26 

I18 

21 

1935  ! 

65 

c 

1 

1 

2u 

2 

3 

1936  ! 

6h 

n 
f 

2 

1 

31 

3 

h 

1937  ! 

75 

2 

mm 

1 

h 

Ui 

8 

h 

1938  ; 

125 

2 

2 

7 

U7 

15 

7 

1939  : 

150 

9 

10 

r'r' 

55 

iiO 

13 

19liO  ! 

51 

1 

U 

21 

67 

hli 

12 

19U1  : 

2U8 

h 

li 

79 

29 

29 

19I42  J 

U85 

- 

1 

88 

56 

15 

6 

19U3  : 

5oU 

1 

156 

51 

17 

8 

19aU  ! 

39U 

2/1 
2/93 
"112 

2/5 

2/27 

29U 

67 

81 

13 

19U5  : 
19h6  : 

179 

66 

2/5 

2753 
37 

27105 

107 
28 

60 
72 

22 
25 

9 

19U7  : 
19l;8  : 

2h 
2A 

2/17 

*"59 

50 
33 

21 

13 

""113 

57 

75 
70 

hi 
29 

?/33 
10 

70 

119 

7 

23 

U/152 

126 

59 

57 

1950  : 
Jan.-  : 

127 

36 

1/61 

•* 

139 

55 

ii9 

May  . 

1951  : 

85 

7 

2 

28 

6/U3 

65 

12 

29 

Total 


Mil. 


78U 
635 
893 
■787 
1,060 
971 
708 
717 
702 

783 
8U8 
656 
578 
552 
58U 
U35 
97 
112 

137 

205 
277 
201 

393 
652 
737 
882 

633 
liiiU 
2/383 
3/277 
3/617 
5/I167 


270 


Totals  are  computed  from  unrounded  numbers.    Compiled  frarfForeign  Commerce  and 

Navigation  and  other  official  reports  of  Biireau  of  the  Census. 

V  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Colombia,  Peru,  Venezuela  and  Ilexico, 

2/  Includes  Military  Relief. 

3/  Includes  quantities  exported  in  food  packages  through  CARE  and  other  nongovern- 
.aental  relief  agencies. 

h/  Includes  86  miLlion  pounds  to  Austria,  3U  million  pounds  to  Yugoslavia,  and 
9  million  pounds  to  Poland. 

5/  Includes  32  million  pounds  to  Austria,  and  17  million  pounds  to  Yugoslavia. 
hi  includes  38  million  pounds  to  Yugoslavia,  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Table  11.-  Shortening:    Fats  and  oils  used  in  manufacture.  United  States,  average  1937-41,  annual  19it6-50 


Item                                   :  Average 

 ;  1937-U 

:  Million 

:  pounds 

Donestic  vegetable  oils  : 

Cottonseed  oil   966 

Soybean  oil  :  172 

Peanut  oil   53 

Com  oil  :  1 

Dnclassified  vegetable  oil  ^  :  2 

Vegetable  oil  stearine  6/.  ...».....«;  

Total,  domestic  vegetable  .»!  1.194 

Foreign  vegetable  oils  : 

Palm  oil  :  94 

Coconut  oil.....   20 

Sesame  oil  :  7 

Babassu  oil  .j  8/ 

Total,  foreign  vegetable..........  ;  122 

Animal  fats  and  oils  : 

Tallow,  edible   55 

Oleostearine   26 

Lard   16 

Oleo  oil  .;  1 

Total,  animal.....  .;  98 

Fiah  oils,  total   :  10/15 

Total   1.429 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950  1/ 


Hiliion  Million  Million  Million  Million 
pounds       pounds       pounds       pounds  pounds 


502 
744 
42 
3 
5 

 ^ 


300 
705 
65 
3 
1 
70 


321 
708 
56 
4 
2 

101 


1-143 


1.191 


2/  532 
y  712 
4 

k/ 
5 


1.317 


18 
3 


87 
1 


21 


3 
48 
2 


7/  20 
"  k/ 


J2. 


20 


44  44 
13  19 
20  101 
1  1 


79 


"iST 


29 
15 

Hi. 

 1 


1^ 


18 
12 

2/  127 


1^ 


1.466       1.396  1.403 


1-494 


2/  548 
2/  840 
3 

J0_ 


1.487 


7/  16 


IT 


17 
14 

2/  170 


201 


1.70? 


Percentage  of  total  prijnary  fats  and  oils 
Percent     Percent    Percent     Percent     Percent  Percent 


Domestic  vegetable  oils  : 

Cottonseed  oil  :  67.6           34.2        21.5          22.9          35.6  32.1 

Soybean  oil  :  12.0           50.7        50.5          50.4          47.7  49.2 

Peanut  oil  :  3.7             2.9          4.6           4.0             .3  .2 

Other  domestic  oils  :  j2  Si2  2*6  (u6  5.7 

Total,  domestic  vegetable   83.6  93.1        81.9  84.9  88.2  87.2 

Foreign  vegetable  oils  : 

Palm  oil  ;        6.6  —         —  .2     

Coconut  oil   1.4            1.2          6.2           3.4           1.3  1.0 

Other  foreign  oils  :  j6  j2  ^  ^2   

Total,  foreign  vegetable  t  8.5             1.4          6.3           3.8           1.3  1.0 

Animal  and  fish  fats  and  oils  : 

Tallow,  edible  :  3.9             3.0          3.2           2.1           1.2  1.0 

Oleostearine  :  1.8              .9          1.4           1.0             .8  .8 

Lard   1.1             I.4          7.2           8.1           8.5  10.0 

Other  aniiral  and  marine  oils  ;        1.1  j2  jl  11^/  11/  11/ 

Total  animal  and  marine  oils  ;        7.9  5.5        11.9  11.3  10.5  11.8 

Total  prlEary  fats  and  oils   100.0          100.0       100.0        100.0        100.0  100.0 


CoftpLled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Totals  computed  from  unrour.ded  nuirbers. 
1/  Preliminary. 

2/    Includes  edible  hj-drogenated  cottonseed  oil,  first  reported  as  separate  item  in  1949. 
2/    Includes  edible  hydrogenated  soybean  oil,  first  reported  as  separate  item  in  1949. 
i/    Included  in  "unclassified  vegetable  oil." 

_5/    Includes  crude  and  refined  oils  not  reported  separately  and  beginning  1949,  deodorized  and  winterized 
oils  not  reported  separately  by  kind.    Part  of  the  oils  may  be  foreign. 

6/    Byproduct  of  winterizing  cottonseed,  soybean,  corn,  and  peanut  oils.    Prior  to  July  1942,  vegetable 
oil  stearine  used  in  shortening  was  reported  with  the  primary  oil  frran  which  the  stearine  had  been  derived. 
2/    Includes  edible  hydrogenated  oil,  not  specified  as  to  kind,  minus  hydrogenated  lard  (apparently 

corsistir.g  irostly  of  hydrogenated  coconut  oil),  plus  reported  coconut  oil. 
8/   Less  than  500,000  pouixls. 

2/    Includes  hydrogenated  lard    (estimated  as  100  percent  of  the  quantity  of  rendered  lard  used  in 
hydrogonation) ,all  assumed  to  have  been  used  in  shortening;  also  includes  65  percent  of  total  factory 
consumption  of  refined  lard  in  those  months  ^en  use  of  refined  lard  in  shortening  was  not  reported 
separately. 

10/    Incl^jdes  a  negligible  quantity  of  marine  mainral  oils. 
11/   Less  than  O.O5  percent. 
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Table  l'<.-TB.te  and  oils,  including  aar^irlne  and  shortening:    I^X)dnctlon  from  domestic  and 
lJi?>ort©d  natarials,  April  and  Majr  1951>  January-May  1950  and  1951» 
and  f&ctory  and  varehouse  atocke  at  end  of  month,  May  3I,  195^ 
vlth  coi^ieratiTe  data. 


ESroductlon  1/ 

:  Stoclu 

Iteas  grouped  hy  aajor  use 

:  April 

:    May    :  Jamary-May 

:May  3I,  xMar.  3I,  :April  30,: 

May  31, 

:  1951 

:  1951    :      1950      !  1951 

:    19'K)  :    1951    :    I95I  : 

1951 

:  Mll.lt). 

Mll.lb.    Mil. lb.       Mil. lb. 

MU.lb.    Mll.lb.  Mll.lb. 

Mll.lb. 

PRIMAiW  FATS  AHD  OILS 


Food  fats  and  oils  : 

Butter  2/  :  IO3.8  133.7  6O6.8 

lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  3/  :  173.1  179.7  81*0.5 

Oleo  oil,  oleo  sxock,  edible  axiiaal: 

Btearine,  and  edible  tallov   12.7  15.3  70.5 

Ibtal  edible  aniaal  fata  ;  2g9.6  32».7  1,^17.6 

Com  oil  :  5072  I9TB  ^9^79" 

Cottonseed  oil  :  55.0  38.6  758.2 

OllTe  oil,  edible  :  —  —  1.6 

Peanut  oil  :  I8.I  l8.2  69.5 

Sssams  oil  ^/  :  .9  .3  2.1* 

Soybean  oil  ;  211.9  209.3  634.9 

Itotal  edible  Tegetable  oils  ;  3O6.I  2B6.2  1,761.5 

Soap  fats  and  oils  : 
Hallow,  inedible,  and  greases,  : 

excluding  wool  grease  ^/  :  195.2  206.3  922.5 

Palm  oil  6/  :  

Fish  oil  :  .8  11.5  8.9 

Vbale  and  seal  oils  :  —  .1  — 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots  ;  — - 

Ibtal  slov-latherlng  oils  ;  196.0 

Babassu  oil  k/  :  5.3 

Coconut  oil  1/  :  1*2.0 

Other  lauric-add  oils  4/  ;  1.0 

Total  lauric-acld  oils  i  4ti.3  5?.0 


217.9 

49.3 
1.1 


499.8 

924.3 

71.3 
1,495.'^ 
105.9 
419.1 
1.5 
96.6 
^.3 
1,118.5 
1,7»5.9 


136.9 
182.3 


12.9 


33. »^ 
147.0 

10.2 


32.2 
141.8 


15.1 
316.8 
4.0 

34.3 
.2 

166.3 
536.7 


19.5 
287.1 
16.6 
43.1 
.5 
226.5 


593.3 


10.1 
184.1 
22.7 
280.2 
22.0 
47.5 
1.9 
258.5 
T30" 


1,025.0 

18.6 
.1 


"93r 


183.1 
4.1 

207.6 


L,0i*3.7 
11.4 
219.1 
2.1 
23^.6 


388.2 
45.9 
44.2 

I/, 

179.0 
7/ 


251.2 

20.3 
40.6 

6.4 

3I8.5 

116.4 

-J^ 
122.9 


249.7 
20.9 
31.8 

6.0 
3oa.4 

8.8 
112.0 

,8/ 
-SO" 


42.6 
131.9 

11.0 

22.9 
257.1 
20.5 

5*^.3 
1.2 

2U.4 
606.4 


275.1 
18.3 
31.5 


325.1 


11.0 
116. 5 

127.5 


Drying  oils  : 

7.4 

9.8 

3.0 

19.6 

15.3 

9.2 

10.0 

67.5 

70.0 

252.3 

336.7 

569.9 

641.0 

647.8 

664.7 

3.1 

5.9 

7.4 

7.8 

19.5 

"8.3 

24.9 

36.6 

34.3 

70.5 

70.0 

291.  i* 

360. 3 

6O5.3 

693.3 

69«.7 

7S.8 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats  • 

2.C 

.2 

1.1 

3.0 

1.1 

J..1 

1.2 

1.2 

24.5 

10.5 

8.4 

14.3 

1.1 

1.4 

"5.6 

5.3 

2.1 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.1 

.1 

1.0 

.7 

5.8 

8.6 

8.4 

9.5 

Castor  oil,  Ro.  1  and  Bo. 3  6/  10/ . . : 

5.0 

8.1 

35.8 

29.2 

33.8 

24.6 

•26.3 

36.0 

3.3 

4.8 

4.5 

3.9 

10.1 

8.6 

8.6 

11.7 

8.2 

9.8 

^^3.5 

38.2 

80.7 

58.9 

58.0 

77.^ 

918.e 

965.6 

12/5,132.71^5,305.8  2,217.4 

1,977.2 

2,002.6 

2,032.5 

861.6 

904.1 

i2A,867.21^5,024.l4 

57.2 

61.5 

265.5 

281.4 

FAT-ABD-OIL  PRODUCTS  : 

5'*.9 

60.7 

120.7 

320.7 

^.3 

10.6 

8.9 

9.1 

16.5 

19.6 

250.6 

114.5 

5.1 

5.8 

4.7 

3.7 

71.4 

80.3 

371.3 

'»35.2 

9.^ 

16.4 

13.6 

12.8 

98.8 

106.4 

714.0 

616.0 

103.7 

123.6 

152.8 

151.6 

Coiiplled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted.    Data  Include  stocks  held  by  the  goremaent 
in  reported  positions. 

1/  Factory  production  except  ae  otherrt.se  noted.    2/  Creamery  butter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks,  United 
States  Depeu^tment  of  Agriculture.    3/  Federally  inspected  production.  United  States  Departzaent  of  Agriculture. 
4/  Production  canted  as  oil  equivalent  of  imported  seeds  or  kernels.    5/  "total  apparent  production.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  SconomlcB.  (Computed  fl^Do  factory  consumption,  trade,  and  stocks.)    6/  Beginning  September  30,  I95O 
stock  data  are  for  comnercial  stocks  only.    7/  Less  than  50,000  pounds.    8/  Included  In  "Other  vegetable  oils." 
9/  This  item  formerly  carried  ae  "Spom-vhale  oil."    10/    Production  of  No.  1  and  Bo.  3  minus  production  of  dehy- 
drated castor  oil.    11/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers.    12/  Includes  estimated  output  of  fara  butter  and  non- 
federaUy Inspected  lard,  379  million  pounds  In  January-May  I95O;  390  million  pounds  in  January-»fciy  1951.    13/  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Eevenue  throu^  Jtme  I95O.    Beginning  July  I95O,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  1U»-  Imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oll-bearlng  materials  and  fat-and-oll  products  In  terms  of  oil. 

April  and  May  1951,  and  January-May  1950  and  1951 


Exports  TJ~ 


:  Imports  for  consuaiptlon  

Item                                 :  April    :    May      :  Jenuaxy-May 

 ;  1951      :    1951    =  1950    =  1951 

rMll.lb.  Mil. It.  Mil. lb.  Mll.lb. 
Food  fats  and  oils  : 

Butter  :  —  2/2/2/ 

Lard  :  — -  1/1/1/ 

Oleo  oil  :  —  —  —  — 

Oleo  stock  :         

Stearlne,  animal,  edible  :  —  —  —  — 

Tallow,  edible  ;   ™  2/  --- 

Total,  edible  animal  fats  i  ---  2/  2/  2/ 

Com  oil  :  17  —  — 

Cottonseed  oil  :  —  —  —  — 

Cottonseed  (15.5  percent)  :  —  —  —  — 

Olive  oil,  edible  :  3.5  1.7  21*. 6  27.9 

Peanut  oil  :  —  —  —  — 

Peanuts ,  shelled  (U3  percent)  :  —  —  —  --- 

Sesame  oil  :  2/  2/  .2  2/ 

Sesams  seed  (U?  percent)  :  .9  -3  2.U  4.3 

Soybean  oil  :      2/   

Soybeans  (l6.3  percent)  :  2/  S/  £/ 

Teasoed  oil  :  ---  ---  2/  2/ 

Vegetable  oils,  shipments  to  Puerto  Elco  and: 

the  Virgin  Isla:»d8  :         

Total,  edible  vegotablei  oils  :  h.U  2.0  27.2        32. U 

Soap  fats  and  oils  : 

Fish  oils  :  .h  .2  6,1  9.0 

Greases  :  ---  2/  —  2/ 

Marine  mammal  oils  :  7.3  23.6  2.9        3!*. 9 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foote  :  .1  1.5  .9  3.7 

Palm  oil  :  5-1  6.7  I6.6  28.9 

TaUov,  inedible  ;  .3  .J  l§  2.2 

Total,  slov-latherlng  oils  ;  13.2  32-3  27. 1  78.7 

Babaasu  oil  :  275  3T0  iTt  16.9 

Babaseu  kernels  (63  percent)  :  5.3  2.6  20. U        IX. h 

Coconut  oil  :  12.7  9.5  '*9.8  6U.1 

Copra  (63  percent)  :  39-8  35. 202.9  267.1 

Munamiru  kernels  {36  percent)  :  ---  —  .2  — 

Palm-kernel  oil  :  —  —  3.**  '*.7 

Palm  kernels  (U5  percent)  :  —  —  2/  2/ 

Tucum  kernels  (U3  percent)  ;  1.0  1.1  R.l  2.1 

Total,  laurlc-acld  oils  :  61. U  51.6  262.5  366.3 

Drying  oils  : 

Flaxseed  (35.1*  percent)  :  ...  2/2/2/ 

Linseed  oil  :  2/  2/  .12/ 

Oitlclca  oil  :  2.6  2.5  2.7  8.6 

Tung  oil  ;  2.0  5.2  29.8  20.2 

Total  ;  U.6  7.7  32.6  28.8 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats.  : 

Cashew  nut  shell  liquid  (olj.)  :  .8  .2  1.8  3.3 

Castor  oil  :  7 .k  lU.7  15.3  '*6.1 

Castor  t  ana  (U5  percent)  :  6,2  5.7  1»8.U  38.9 

Fish -liver  oils  ,.:  2,6  2.5  10.2  IU.8 

Japan  war  (tallov)  :  2/  2/  2/  .1 

Neat' e-foot  oil  :  .1  .1  1.0  .5 

Eapeeeed  oil  :  —  —  1.5  5.** 

Wool  grease  :  .5  .7  1.8  2.9 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fate  :  .1  2/  .1  .k 

Total  ;  17.7  23.9  80.1  1127ir 

Manufactured  products  and  secondary  materials  : 
Tfat  content)  : 

Margarines/  :  2/  2/  .12/ 

Shortening  :  2/  §/  —  2/ 

Steaxine,  vegetable  oil  winter  :  —  - —  —  — 

Soap  :  .1  .1  .2  .3 

Foots  and  soap  stock  :  - —  —  —  — 

Fatty  acids  !  .5  .3  l.^  l-** 

Total  ;  .6  .k  I.7  1.7 

Grand  total  4/  :  10271  llBTI  5517!  620.5 


April 


1951 


hhy 


1951 


January-May 


1950 


1951 


Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.      Mil. lb. 


1, 
70. 


2.8 
71.1 
.3 
.1 
.3 
.2 


73.2 

 T" 

3.5 
.1 

2/ 
3.2 


2.0 
278.1* 
2.U 
1.0 
.5 
3.1 


'*5. 
32. 


^2 
2.6 
.1 

2.8 

5.9 


U6.U 
1*3. 2 


287.1* 
.1* 
91.7 
2.8 
.U 
28,  U 
21.7 


159.2 
75. »* 


l.U 


85-5    101-''  spinr 


1.6 
6.0 
.1 

2/ 

50.1 


.5 
5.5 

2/ 

'§/ 
35.0 

Turro" 


13.7 

22.8 

.1 
,1 

.8 
1U1*.1 
181.6 


3.1 


3.1 


2/ 


-Li. 


5.6 
,2 

■  8 


.3 
.1 

.1 


33.7 
3.6 

3.3 
"loT^ 


.1 


2/ 
.1 
.1 
.5 


2/ 
2/ 


.3 
.1 
,2 
.3 


1.9 


.3 
1.6 

2/ 
2.2 

2/ 
3.0 


23 


iff 


.3 
1.1 
1,6 
2.2 

2.6 


2,6 

6,0 

iiie 

.7 
21*. 8 


10.7 
289.2 
1.7 
1,6 
1.1 
2.U 


306.7 


1.1 

19.2 
1.5 
2/ 
9.9 

17.9 


162.2 
138.8 


351./, 


9.5 
26,1 
.1* 

2/ 
,2 

191*,  5 


230.7 


11,1 

2/ 


11,1 


23.9 


32.9 


1,0 
.3 

,1 
,1 

,6 

1.7 


1.6 
5.6 
1.7 
11*.  1* 
.9 
15.2 
"397r 


232.1*      9^tH7o  976.3 


CoiiQ>iled  from  Foreign  Coaraerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  United  States, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1/  Includes  shipmants  of  butter,  lard,  and  manufactured  products  to  Puerto  Elco  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  reexports  of  co- 
conut, palm,  and  tung  oils,  olive-oil  foots  and  copra. 
2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

3/  Imported  margarine  goes  largely  to  Puerto  Elco  and  the  Virgin  Islemds. 
5/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  15y-Price  received  "by  farmers  and  prices  at  terminal  markets  for  specified 
oil-bearing  materials  and  oilmeals,  Jime  19^i-9  and  1950  and 

Apr 11- June  1951 


Caster  beans,  Brazilian  ports... 
Copra,  Philippines,  c.i.f. 

Pacific  Coast   

Cottonseed,  United  States 

average  -  

Flaxseed,  No.  1,  I«'inneapolis  ... 
Flaxseed,  United  States  average 
Peanuts,  No.l.  shelled,  Spanish, 
Southeastern  shipping  points* 
Peanuts,  United  States  average* 
Soybeans,  No.  2,  yellow,  Chicago 
Soybeans,  No.  2,  yellow,  Illinois 

country  shipping  points  ..... 
Soybeans,  United  States  average 


Copra  meal,  Los  Angeles  2/  

Cottonseed  meal,  41  percent 

protein,  Memphis   

Cottonseed  meal,  hi  percent 

protein,  Chicago   

Linseed  meal,  3^  percent  protein 

Minneapolis  

Linseed  meal,  ^4  percent  protein 

New  York   

Peanut  meal;. ^5  percent  protein, 
f.o.b.  Southeastern  mill3  .... 
Soybean  meal,  hi  percent  protein 
Chicago  3/   


.  1949  : 

X9^u 

1  CRT 

J-9P-L 

Unit 

[  June  * 

June  [ 

April  [ 

May 

\  June 

'  Dol. 

Pol. 

Dol. 

Dole 

Dol. 

T  ■  on  fy  f.  on 

108.25 

117.50 

295 . CO 

262  c50 

Short  ton 

'.  150.88  171.25 

2^3  .75 

208.i^i| 

180.50 

Short  ton 
Bushel 
Bushel 

kft  70 

46.20 
h.03 
3.68 

103 .00 
i+.68 
h  .i-i 

101.00 
i^.32 
4.16 

95.60 
3.68 
3.^0 

5  .^.i 

100  lb. 
100  lb. 
Bushel 

10.40 

03 

17.38 
10.80 
3.00 

17.00 
10.80 
3.25 

17.00 
11.00 

17.00 
10.80 
3-17 

Bushel 
Bushel 

2  ,10 

3.00 
2.80 

3.25 
3.12 

3.2it 
3.13 

3.04 

2.98 

Oilseed  Meals  l/ 

59.00 

70.10 

61.90 

63.95 

67.90 

Short  ton; 

59.15 

66.00 

83.10 

83.10 

77-75 

Short  ton; 

68.10 

75.50 

92.20 

93.00 

86.65 

Short  ton; 

5'k75 

68.75 

65.50 

60.60 

58.00 

Short  ton; 

67.55 

83.25 

79.90 

75.20 

71.^0 

Short  ton: 

56.00 

76.50 

66.75 

71.60 

69.75 

Short  ton: 

75  .^+0 

85.15 

75.i^5 

76.55 

76.30 

'Compiled  from  Oil, Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  Daily  Market  Record  (Minneapolis),  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  records  of 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

1/    Bagged  carlots . 

2/    Original  quotations  adjusted  to  bagged -carlots  basis . 
3/    hh  percent  beginning  July  I95O, 


These  prices  apply  to  peanuts  for  edible  uses. 


